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accompanied by fog, and so the smoky fog will be produced. If the newly arrived air over the substratum of colder air be warm and not very moist, an excessive accumulation of smoke may occur in the atmosphere of a town in calm weather without there being necessarily any fog, the main conditions tending to an extraordinary accumulation of smoke being a calm atmosphere, with a cool stratum at bottom, and warmer air above, and with the cool stratum extending high enough to cover the chimneys of a town, and receive their smoke. On the other hand, if the upper air be cool, having recently come from some cold region of the earth, and the lower air be warm, as it often may be when the sun is shining on the ground and on houses and streets, the air of the town may be kept clear and fresh without any perceptible wind by a constant gentle interchange of air upwards and downwards, the warm air of the town floating upwards and being replaced by the cool air from above. Last Saturday was a sunny, frosty day in Belfast and the neighbouring country. The frost was not severe, as some parts of the roads were wet, while others were hard frozen. In gardens in the town sheltered from the sunshine there was hoar frost on the leaves, and water exposed had a crust of ice. During the day time the air was more or less foggy in vnrioiiH parts of the town, and some appearances of unusual smoldness were observed also. The frost continued till after sunset. In the evening, at about 6, 7, 8, and 9 o'clock, the town was enveloped in an intensely smoky fog; and the smokiness of the air was very unpleasantly perceptible even in well-warmed rooms in which the fog itself would be completely dissipated. This condition of things, then, when considered under the theory already explained, appeared to prove that a vast mass of warm moist air had arrived aloft, while a cold stratum of air was still left stagnating below and enveloping the town. The surmise that such must be the case was made on the Saturday evening, and was abundantly confirmed on the following morning; for, on the Sunday morning, the frost was all gone, the smoky fog was gone, and the air was remarkably mild, and moist, though clear, and there was sunshine during much of the day, and the stars were visible in. the evening. The occurrence of the thaw and warmth in the night time, when no sun was shining, affords strong proof of the influx of warm air having really taken place. In fact, all the previous cold air in which the smoke had